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Depriva tion L in law], is when a clergyman, as a Whop 
parfon, vicar or prebend, is deprived, or deputed Irom his pi e 
ferment, for any matter in fa£f or law, 

7 a DEPRI VE, v. a. [from d: and print, Latin,] 

J. To bereave one of a thing; to takeitaway from him. 

God hath deprived her of wifdom, neither hath he imparted 
to her underftanding. xxx ; x . , 7 . 

He lamented the lofs of an excellent fervant,' and the hor- 
rid manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon. 

Now wretched Oedipus, depriv'd of fight. 

Led a long death in everiafting night. Pope i Statius. 

2 , To hinder ; to debar from. 

From his face I foall be hid, depriv'd 
His blelled count’ nance. Milton’s Paradife Lc/i* b* Xi. 

I lie ghofts rejefted, arc th ! unhappy crew 
Dtp rbfd of fepulchres, and fun'ral due, Drydens JEn. vi. 

3, To releafe ; to free from. 

Moft happy he. 

Whole leaft delight fufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreft, Spenfer* 

4, To put out of an office. 

A mimftcr, deprived for inconformity, fold, that if they de- 
prived him it fhould coft an hundred mens lives. Bacon. 
Depth. n. Jl [from deep f of diep y Dutch. J 

I* Dcepnefs; the meafure of any thing from the fur face down- 
wards. 

As for men, although they hail buildings in manv places 
higher than the depth of the water, yet that inundation had a 
long continuance. Bacon's New Atlav.t j. 

We have large and deep caves of feveral depths: the deep- 
eft are funk fix hundred fathoms. Ba on* 

I he left to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of far tar us dcicends. Drydens £ n. 

For though, in nature, depth and height 
^Vre equally held infinite. 

In poetry the height we know 
’Tis only infinite below. 

2* Deep place; not a fhoah 

The falls tides (kim o’er the cover’d land. 

And lea men with diflemhled depths betray. Dryd. Ann. Mir* 

3. Theabyfs; a gulph of infinite profundity. 

When he prepared the heavens f was there, when he fee a 
compafs upon the face of the depth. Brov. viii* 2;* 

4. The middle or height of a fcafon . 

And in the depth of winter, in the night, 

You plow the raging fras to coafts unknown. Denham. 
The earl of Newcaftle, in the depth of Winter, refeuetj 
the city of York from the rebels. Ctarend ?u 

5. Ahftrufenefs; obfeurity* 

There are greater depths and obfeurities in an elaborate and 
■well written piece of nonfenfe, than in the moft abftrufe tract 
of fc h o ol d j v i n i t y * Add if on ' s IPhig Examt ner * 

Depth of a Squadron or Batalli&n , is the number of men in rhe 
file. JldifiL DW* 

To DEPTHEN. v* a. [diepen^ Dutch.] To deepen, or make 
deeper. Dipt, 

To Defu'celaTE. v. a. [de puce for*, French] To deflower; 

to bereave of virginity. Died. 

Defu LSioN. n.f [depulfoon^ Latin.] A beating or thrufting 
away. 

DecuTsory. adj. [from depufusy Latin,] Putting away; 

averting. Di£t* 

To DEPURATE, v. a , \ depur French, from depur Lac. J 
To purify ; to cleanfe ; to free any thing from its impurities, 
Chemiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, anti in feme 
meafure to analizc them, and take amuder their hetero- 
geneous parts, in many chemical experiments we may better 
than in others, know what manner of bodies wc employ; art 
having made them more Ample, or uncompoundcd, than na- 
ture alone is wont to prefent them to us. Boyle. 

DeVurate. adj . [from the verb.] 

1. Cleanfed ; freed from dregs and impurities. 

2. Pure; not contaminated. 

Neither can any boaft a knowledge depurate from the defile- 
ment of a contrary, within this atmofphere of fkfb. Glam* 
De pur action* n.J f [depuraihy Latin.] 

1. The a£t of feparating the pure from the impure part of any 
thing. 

Brimftone is a mineral body, of fat and inflammable parts ; 
and this is either ufed crude, and called fetlpfotr Ww, or is of 
a fodder colour, and, after depuration^ tech as we have in mag- 
deleons, or rolls of a lighter yellow. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

What haLh been hiLhcrto difcourfcd, inclines us 10 look upon 
the ventilation and depuration of the blood as one of the prin- 
cipal and conftant ufes of refpi ration. Boyle s Spring of Air* 

2, The clean ling of a wound from its filth. 

To Depu're. v, a. [depurer^ French.] 

i, Tockanfe; to free from impurities. 

2 „ To purge; to free from fome noxious qjl 

It produced plants of fuch imperfection and harmful quality, 
as the waters of the general flood could not fo wafh out or 
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depute* but that the fame defection hath had contuiuan-c *- 
tiie very generation and nature of mankind d > * , 

PePIIta'tion. n. /. [deputation, French.] &K 

'"ndffi ° f dCt?Uli “ S ’ ° r fcndi ‘ lg aW V witJl a fecial com- 

2. Vicegerent? ; the poflefllon of any commiffion given. 

Cur me off the heads 
Of all the favorites that rhe abfent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 

W hen he was pci fcnal in the Irifli war. Shake/. Henry IV 
He looks not below the moon, but hath defiened the * 


ment of fublunary affairs unto fubl unary .v; utattm. BriSi 
I he authority of canfcience ffnnds founded upon its vice" 
gerency and deputation under God. South’s Serufd 

ToDEPU'TE. v. a. [deputer, French.] To fend with a fpel 
cial commiffion ; to impower one to t rani act inftcad of an- 
other. 

And Abfalom faid unto him. See thy matters are good and 
right, but there is no man deputed of the king to hear. iSa 
A bifhop, by deputing a prteft or chaplain to adminiffer the 
iacraments, may correii ami remove him for his demerits. 

ait- , , , , . „ d/iffe's Par erg m . 

And Linus thus, deputed by the reft. 

The heroes welcome, and their thanks exprefskl, Rofcmm, 
Deputy, n.f [depute^ Fr. from deputatus, Larin,] A H eu * 
tenant ; a viceroy ; one that is appointed by a fpecial com m if- 
fion to govern and a£t inftead of another. 

He cxercifcth dominion over them as the vicegerent and 
deputy of Almighty God. Halt's Origin tf Ada kinB 

He was vouched his immediate deputy , pon e. i d *, and vice- 
roy of the creation, and lord lieutenant ol the woi id, South* 

2. Any one that tfaiifadls bufinefs for another. 

Prdbytcrs, abfent through infirmity from their churches, 
nnght be find to preach by ihofe deputies^ who, in their 
did but read homilies, Hsd'cr y L v , f 21, 

A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place; 
but where fnenJflilp is, all offices of JiFc are, as it were, 
gratred to him and his deputy \ for he may exerciie them by 
his friend. nacony Ejjay 2S, 

3. [In law.] One that exerclfes any office or other thing in 

am>th .t man’s right, whofe forfeiture or mifclemeanour IhaU 
caufe the officer or perfon for whom he adh to lofc his 
office. Phillips. 

To DeouaTti l 1 ate. v. cl [from de and quantity Latin.] 
To diminifti the quantity of. 

This we affirm of pure gold ; for that which is current, 
and pallet h in ft amp amongft us, by reafon of its allay, which 
is a proportion of fib er or copper mixed therewith, is actually 
dcquantitaUd by fire, and poffibly by frequent extinction. 

Brown s Phi i gar Errcurs y b. ii. c. 2 . 
Dr.it. A term ufed in the beginning of names of places. It is 
generally to be derived front beop, a wild bcaft, unlefs the 
place Hands upon a river ; for then it may rather be fetched 
from the Eritifli dur y i. c. water. Gibfons Camden* 

To Dera cinate. v*a. [dcraemr y French. ] 

I T o pluck or tear up by the roots. 

Her fallow Teas, 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon; while that the cutter rufts 

That Jhnuld deracinate fu ch fay a gery . & hakefp* Henry V . 

2* To ahollfh ; to dtfEroy ; to extirpate. 

Io DERATGN. ) r /v t r j" r t 

To DERA IN J V ‘ {/ujrauonare^ or diratumare^ Latin.] 

1. To prove ; to juftify. 

When the parfim of any church is difturbed to demand 
tythes in the next parifb by a writ of indi cavity the patron 
fhall have a writ to demand the ad vow Ton of the tythes being 
in demand ; and when it is deraigned^ then fhall the plea pais 
m the court chriilian, as far forth as it is deraigmd in 
king's courts Bkunt* 

2. To diforder; to turn out of courfe. Did* 

DERA JGNXIENT. } r rr f ' 1 

t m [from deratgn.j 

LERA INMENT. ) J L 

1 . The aft of designing or proving. 

2. A di (ordering or turning out of courfe. 

3. A di (charge of profdfion ; a departure out of religion. 

in fome places the fbbftantive dsrcigmnent is uled in the very 
literal fignification with the French difrayn\ or dtfrangtr ; 
that is, turning out of courfe, difplacing, or fetting owl ot 
order ; as deraignment or departure out of religion, and dtrctgp* 
mmt or dife barge of their profeffion, which is fpoken of thus 
religious men who forfook their orders and profelfions* 

DiiRA V. n*f [from defrayer^ French, to turn out of the n S jC 
way.] 

I, Tumult; diforder; noife. 

2* Merriment; jollity; folemnlty. , Doug oju 

To Dire, v* a. [bejuan, Saxon ] T o hurt. Obfcletc, 

So from Immortal race he docs proceed. 

That mortal hands may not with Hand his might; 

Dred for his (Birring doe, and bloody deed j 
For all in blood and fpoil is his delight. Fairy ■ 1 * 

I>IR«Li'cTlaN, 
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DERftFcTi ON. n.f [drreli&hi Latin.] An utter Fur faking of 
leaving; an abandoning. 

There is no other riling to be looked for, but the effects or 
God T s moft juft dHpieafure* the withdrawing of grace, dcre- 
Halm in this world, and in the world to come con fuf ion. Hooker. 
De reucts. n.f pi [In law,] Such goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquThcd by rhe owner. Diet* 

To DtRkDE. v. a. [deridro^ Latin,] 
l. To laugh at; to mock ; to turn t«* ridicule ; to from. 

And before whofe prefence to offend with any the leaft tm- 
fecmlinefs, we would be furely as loth as they who moft re- 
prehend or deride what we do* Meeker y b* v. f '9' 

What fhall be the portion of thofe who have derided God’s 
word, and made a mock of every thing that is fiicrcd and 
religious f Ti! lot foiiy Serm. ii. 

53 Thefe Tons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 
Infult m v darknefs, and my groans deride. Pope's Statius* 
De R fioER. n.f [From the verb.] 

1. A mocker; a fcoffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable Wafphemies, 
and like contempts offered by deriders of religion, fearful 
tokens of divine revenge have been known to follow, Hooker. 

2. A droll ; a buffoon. 

DerFsiqn. n.f [derifay Latin.] 

i # The of deriding or laughing at, 

2* Contempt; fcorn; a laughing- ftoefei 

lam in dirt [ion daily; every one mockeili me. frr. xx. 
Thou makeft us a reproach to our neighbours, a from and 
a derifon to them that arc round about us. Pj* xiiv, i j* 

Enfnar’d, aflaultecj, overcome, led bound. 

Thy foes derifon y captive, poor and blind, 

Into a dungeon thru it. Mjitons Agonif!es y /. ^64. 

Are we erievxT with the from and derifon of the prophane ? 
Thus was the btcilc-djefus defpi fed and rcjedeil ot men, Rogers* 
Vanity is the natural weaknefs of an ambitious man, which 
expofes 3 iim to the freret from and derifo n of thofe he con- 
venes with. Addi fen's Sp .fiat or y N ".255. 

Derisive, adj. [from derided] Mocking; (cofling. 

O'er all the dome they quaff, they frail ; 

Dcrifve taunts were fpread from gueft to gucit, 

And each In jovial mood his mate add reft. Popes Odyjjey, 
Deri sory, adj. \_derforius y Latin,] Mocking j ridiculing. 
Derivable, adj. [from derive.] Attainable by right of 
defeent or derivation, 

(iod has declared this the eternal rule and fbndard of all 

■ ’ 

honour derivable upon me, that thofe who honour 1dm fbnll 
he honoured by him. South' s Sermons* 

Deriva tion, n.f [derivation Latin.] 

1* A drai ning of water ; a turning of its cotn fr ; 1 fitting nut. 
When it began to fweD, it would every way difeharge itfelf 
by any defeents or declivities of the ground ; and thei’e iffucs 
and derivations being once made, and fupplied with new wa- 
ters pushing them forwards, would continue their courfr till 
they arrived at the lea, juft as other rivers do. Burnet* 

2. [In grammar,] The tracing of a word from its original. 

Your lordfhip here feems to diflike my taking notice, that 
the derivation of the word fubftance favours the idea wc have 
of it; and vour lordfhip tells me, that very little weight i to 
be laid on it, on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke* 

3* The tracing of any thing from its frurce. 

As tottcliing traditional communication, and tradition of 
thofe truths that \ call connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of tb^ofe truths have had the help of that deri- 
vation* Hale's Origin of Mankind . 

4, [In medicine.] The drawing of a humour from one part of 
the body to another. 

Derivation differs from revulfion only In the meafure of the 
difhmce, and the force of the medicines ufed : if we draw It 
to (ome very remote, or, it may be, contrary part, we call 
that revulfion ■ if only to fome neighbouring place, and by 
gentfr means, we call t£ derivation. IPtfeman on Humours* 
Derivative, adj* [derivativus f Latin.] Derived or taken 
from another. 

As it Is a derivative perfection, fo it is a diftinel kind of 
perfection from that which is in God. Raids Origin of ManL 
Deri \ a i ive. n*f [from the adje 61 ive.J T he thin*y or word 
derived or taken from another. * ° 

For honour, 

’ I is a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I ftand f >r. Sbahefpcares Winter's Tale. 

^ The word honeftus originally and ftriclly fig ni lies no more 

than creditable, and Is but a derivative from honour, which 

~ i, g n , ifles cre<Jic or honour. South's Sn-mom. 

Derivatively, adu. [from derivative. 1 In a derivative 
manner. 

To DER I'VE. v. a. [deliver* French, from derive* Latin.] 
i. 1 o turn the courfe of any tiling ; letting out; communicating 
Company leflens the ffiameof vice by fhariug it, and abates 
the torrent of a common odium by deriving it into manv 

2 VoT !'■■■? South’s Sermons. 

1 o deduce from its original* 
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They endeavour to derive the varieties of colours frbrii 
various proportion of the direct progrefi or motion of thefe 
globuks to their circumvolution, or motion about tlicir cwil 
centre* 5 ^ m Colours* 

T!us property of it feemfi rather to l fflrt been derived front 
the Pretorian foldiers, who infolcntly affumed the difpofifig of 
the empire. Decaf of Piety* 

Men derive their ideas of duration froin their refledffon oil 
the train of ideas they obfrrve tu fucceed one another in their 
own undferftandings. Locket 

From thefe two caufes of the laxity and rigidity of the 
Fibres, the method ifrs, an ancient fet of phyficiEins, derived all 
difeafes of human bodies with a great deal of reafon ; for the 
fluids derive their qualities from the folids, jfrbtithfvt* 

3. Te communicate to another, as from the origin and fourcc. 

Chrift having Adam s nature as we have, but incorrupt^ 
deriveth not nature, but in corruption, and that immediately 
from Ids own perfon, unto all that belong unto him. Hooker . 

The centers of thefe wretches, lYho, I am foi e, could de~ 
rive no fan£iity to them from their own perfons ; yet upon this 
account, that they had been conic crated by the offering i nee nfe 
in them, tvere, by God's fpecial command, fequeftered from 
all common ufr, South's Sermons* 

4. To communica:c to by defrent of blood, 

Bcfidcs the readinds of parts, an excellent dilpofition of 
nfind is derived to your lordfhip from the parents ot two gene- 
rations, to whom 1 have the honour to be known. Felton* 

5. To fpread ; to diffufe gradually from one place to another. 

The ftreams of the publick juft ice were derived into every 
part of the kingdom. Davies on Ireland * 

6. [In grammar] To trace a word from its origin. 

To Deprive, v> n. 

1, To come from ; to owe its origin to. 

He that refills the pow’r of Ftolomy, 

Refifts the powfr of hc&v’n ; for pow’r from hea; ? n 
Deri csy and monarchs rule by gods appointed. Prior 4 

2* To defeend from. 

I am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 

A$ well polk- ft. Sbaktjpea; eh A lidjummer Night's Dream 1 

D E R ] fr E R . n. f [ from derive 
r. One that draws or fetches from the original. 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of other mens 
fins, but alte a derive* of the whole inure guilt of them to 
h ini fel t . S cutEs Serm ons * 

Dernu adj. [beajinj Saxon.] 
i- Sad; folitary. 

7* Barbarous; cruel. Ob foie te. 

Derkxe'r. adj . Laff. It is a mere French word, and ufed 
only in the following phrafe. 

In the imperial chamber, ihe term for the profecutioo of an 
appeal is not circumfcribed by the term of one or two years, 
as the law clfewlkrre requires in the Empire, this being the 
dernier refort and iu prune court of judicature. Ayliffe's Par erg* 
T o Derogate, v. a. [dirogo y Latin.] 

1. T o do an a<ft contrary to a preceding law or cuftom, fo as 
to diminiili its former value. 

By feveral contrary ctiftomsE nrrd flites ufed here, many of 
thofe civil and canon laws are controuled and derogated. Hale . 
?. Fo I c lien the worth ot any perf m or thing; to difparage. 

1 b De^roga 1 n. v. n * To degenerate ; to do a tb 
to one's calling or dignity* 

W c flioulti be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we did derogate 
from them whom their mduftryhath made great* Hooker* 

Derogaie. adj. [from the verb.] Damaged; lefiened In 
value. 

Into her womb convey fieri Illy ; 

Dn ? up in }icr the organs of increafe, 

And from her derogate body never fpring 

A babe to honour her [ ' Shaktfptare's King Liar. 

Derogation, n* f [derogation : La tin.] 

1, The a£t of breaking and m^kinrr 
contract. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaltege, with good refpeas 
to entertain the king in good afretfiion ; but nothin? was done 
01 nandled to the derogation of the king’s late treat v with the 

Ita ~. ns - . . . . . . , Bacon's Henry VII. 

In .it w.uch enjoins the deed is certainly God f s law ; and it 
is alfii certain, that the feripturc, which allows of the will, is 
ncuher the derogation nor relaxation of that law. South's Serm. 

2. A difparagfng; leflenmg or taking away the worth of any 

P i *"?* 1 Somet[mes wkh P^perly with from, 

hich, though never fo neceJTary, they could not eafilv 

w admit, without feme fear of derogation from their credit • 
andthcrefore that which once they had done, they became for 
ever after reunite to maintain H ot,. n,.. r . 

So (Wdy he is a very brave man, neither is that fr thin- 

7tfeJ T P 113 yg ah y * tor in ^ 1 &«i ^ » a m in- 

gkd people lt .5 no d.fpraife. Sp W ^ 

Hie wifeff princes need not think it any diminution to 
«unfd eatmf% ° r dsr ^ atlm t0 their Efficiency, to relv upon 


ung contrary 
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breaking and making void a former law or 


now 
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